EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Bible our rule of faith!—The right of pri vate judgment our privilere. 
Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders ;—Gott helfe mir! Amen !--LUTHER 


Vor. V1] DECEMBER, 1830. [No. 10 


THE REV. JACOR GOERING. 


The late Rev. Jacob Goering, whee likeness we have vuelta 
was born in York County, Pennsylvania, A: D. 1754, of very res- 
pectable parentage. At an early day, he evinced great talents, and 
surpasssed all his school-fellows in application and talents. The 
inclination to-enter the Ministry, existed already, whilst at school, 
for during the: hours of recreation, he would collect his comrades, 
and preach, pray and sing, for wien | reason he was generally called, 
“the young Parson.” 

His greatest delight was to read, and hhenee he borrowed every 
book in the neighborhood of his residence, to satisfy his thirst for 
knowledge. As may be expected, he was but of little service on 
the farm of\ his parents. His Father, and several neighbors had 
long been convinced, that God would call him to labour in his vine- 
yard, but it was resolved, to consult the. Rev. Dr. Helmuth, then 
Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran church in Lancaster. Accor- 
dingly the Father, accompanied by his son Jacob, visited the Dr. 
who soon discovered that Jacob possessed more than ordinary talents, 
and a great share of piety, and from that moment received him 
as a student, and prepared him fora servant of Jesus Christ, in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Of his piety, successful labours in the conversion of sinners, . 
deep Theological and Mathematieal knowledge—devotedness to the 


doctrines and discipline. of his church, no one ever doubted, that 


enjoyed the privileges of being in his society. In York, where. 
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he labored for many years, many yet bear testimony as to his ex- 
cellence. | 

He frequently was honored by the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states, in electing him as Secretary 
and President of that highly respectable and reverend body. Few 
men live, in whom so many excellencies were united. He was 
master of many languages and among them, he read with most 
pleasure, the Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. He was a respectable 
Mathematician and a great admirer of Euclid’s propositions. He 
was an ardent admirer of the constitution of the U. States, & well 
understood the principles & institutions of the government of the U. 
States. So notorious was this fact, that he was offered one of the highest 
nosts of honor within the gift of the State of Pennsylvania. He 
declined the offer however, unwilling to lay aside the holy office of 
an Ambassador of Jesus, before God should remove him from this 
sublunary world. 

Having arrived at the age of 53 years, he fell asleep in the arms 
of Jesus, after having lingered for a long time with a pulmonary 
affection. During his illness he evinced that fortitude and resigna- 
tion, which is peculiar to true children of God only, and earnestly | 
admonished all with whom he had intercourse, to seek the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the only way to life everlasting. 

A more particular biography of this great and good man, is 
contained in our German Magazine. The demands on our time, 
prevent us from translating it, fer the present —Editor. | 


A JEWISH PREACHER. 


Mr. Levin, a Jewish Proselyte, who studied Divinty under Profes- 
sor Tholuck, at Halle, has lately been appointed Lutheran Minister 
at Brezezyn, where he has a flock of six Dendiied Protestant families, 
to whom he is said to preach the Gospel powerful. The people 
know.that he is of the Jewish Nation ; but so far from despising 
him, they seem to have a particular affection for him on that account. 
When he delivered his first sermon, the aisle of the church was 
crowded with Polish Jews. He is deeply interested about his own 
nation ; to whom he has now a most favourable opportunity of tes- 
tifying of Christ—Landon Miss. Register. 


_Itis said that the Croup, one of the most dangerous and rapid of 
diseases, may be effectually checked by the external application to 
the throat of equal parts of camphor, spirits of wine and hartshorn, 
mixed together. 
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OF the Kvangelical Lutheran Synod of 

Maryland. 


On Saturday October 16, 1830, the Ministers and Lay-delegates 
assembled at ‘Taneytown Frederick county, Md. 

At 2 o’clock, p.m. the Rev. D. F. Scheffer delivered a preparato- 
ry discourse from Hebrews xiii: 10. At candlelight Mr. F. J. Ruth 
_ preached from Rev. iii. 20. | a 

On Sunday morning the Rev. Dr. Kurtz, delivered a Synodical 
discourse from Matthew xiii. 4—9. Rev. Morris preached in the 
Presbyterian church, Text, Jer. viii: 6. 

_ In the afternoon, the Secretary preached in the Lutheran church 
irom Phil. in. 10. and Rey. Albert in the Presbyterian church, Text, 
i Thess. v. 19. At candlelight, exhortations were delivered b 
Rev. J.G. Morris, B. Kurtz and D. F. Scheffer. On Sunday alf- 
icrnoon, the Lord’s supper was administered to the members of the 
Synod, and then to many of the Laity present. 

Monday 8 o’clock a. m. The Synod was constituted as usua 
President Dr. Kurtz, offered to the throne of grace, a fervent prayer. 

The following brethren took their seats. : 

1 Rev. Dr. Kurtz, Baltimore 7 J. MN. Hoffman,'Taneytown 
9 D. F. Scheffer, Frederick 8 | J. G. Morris, Baltimore 

3 A. Reck, Middletown 9 | J. Albert, Manchester 

8B. Kurtz, Hagerstown /|10 H. Bager, 


; 


4 


5 M. Wachter, Woodsboro’.|11 H. Hawerstick, Cumberland 


6 JV. B. Little, Cumberland! 12 C. F. Scheffer, 
LAY-DELEGATES. | 

i John McDonald, Frederick 5 A. Lichtenwalder, Taneytown 

2 John Culler, Middletown 16 D. Martin, Baltimore 

3 Jacob Kausler, Hagerstown 7 J. Kuhn, Manchester 

4 William Grimes, Woodsbore’.|8 E. Easter, Cumberland. 

Rev. S. K. Hoshour was absent. | 

_ Agreably to the constitution, the officers for the ensuing year, 
were now elected, viz. | | 
Rev. DAVID F. SCHAEFFER, President. 
ABRAHAM RECK, Secretary. 
M. WACHTER, Treasurer. 

Rev. F. Ruthrauf appeared, as delegate from the East Pennsylva- 
nia Synod and was admitted to the usual privileges.” Rev. Leidy of 
the German Reformed church, and Rev. Winders of the United 
Brethren society, were introduced to the Synod. 

Documents and letters were handed to the President, which were 
disposed of as will appear. | 

ved: That Rev. J. G. Morris, be released from the obligation 
imposed upon him at the last Synod, to preach a Missionary ser- 
mon. fh 
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On motion by Rev. Haverstick, Resolved, thata committee of three 
be appointed to take in hand, the) matter, in-relation to Rev. N. B- 
Little and Haverstick, whereupon, brothers B: Kurtz, J. N. Hoffman 
and J. Winter were appointed, and reported, That this case has 
been amicably adjusted to the full satisfaction of the — con- 
cerned. Brother Little having proposed to remove from Cumberland. 
and to take charge of other congregations, so soon as practicable. 
The committee, therefore, respectfully recommend—. 

1. That brother Little be appointed missionary for three months, 
and thatthe President of the Synod have authority to extend the 
time to six.months if expedient, and that his missionary efforts be 
principally directed to Cincinnatfi Ohio.. And in this case he obli- 
gates himself to discontinue his Jabors in Alleghany County so soon 
aS his necessary engagements shall be fulfilled, and to enter on his 
missionary tour about the beginning of January next or sooner. 

2. That brother Haverstick continue his.ministerial labours in_ the 
Cumberland district, and that the several congregations composing 
said district are hereby requested, to unite in calling agd supporting 
him, as their regular Pastor. 

The Synod adopted the report unanimously. } 

Resolved: 'That the constitution, for the government of Synods. 
aS prepared and recommended by: the General Synod, be now read. 
Whereupon it was read and after a few amendments adopted. 
Phe arochial reports, were now called for and transmitted as fol- 

$ Viz. | 


Bap. ‘ Com, Deaths Cong. School. 
] 46 


Dr. Kurtz 83 | 158 1 
D. F.Scheffer214&3ad.47 561 9 
Reck 101: 91. $90 42 4 
B. Kurtz. 70 62 460 30 2 g 
J. Winter. 60 17 ~=— 800 13 4 I 
M Wachter 96 61 430 23 6 2 
J.N. Hoffman 100 40 560 24 4 I 
J.G.Morris 28 15 76 9 1 1 
J. Albert WM 672 | I 
H. Bager 12 ie 50 8 4 2 
H. Haverstick 72 | 37 15@ D4 


The monies collected for the treasury of the Synod were now. 
reeeived, viz. 


By J. McDonald $10 
Rev. J. Winter - 12 
W. Grimes 14 39 
A. Lichtenwalder | 5, 
D. Martin | 10 
Rev. J. Albert | | 19 25 
Rev. H. Haverstick 10 


Resolved : That the resignation of Rev. B. Kurtz as director of the 


eminary be accepted. 
An election for Directors of the Seminary was now held. Rev. 


| 
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1D. F. Scheffer was elected for four years, Rev. A. Reck for five 

years, Rev. J. N. Hoffman (in the room of ‘Rev. B. Kurtz) for two 

years and Lewis Medtart, Esqr for five years. 

Me. Synod adjourned to attend Divine service, Prayer by Rev. 
Reck. | 
Monday 2 o’clock p.m. Prayer by Rev. Albert. Messrs. Kaus- 

ter and McDonald appointed to examine the late treasurer's account, 

reported that they found it correct, and that there remained in the 
treasury $257 87 bona 

On motion three brethern, (viz.) B. Kurtz, Morris and Hoffman, 
were appointed a committee, to devise a plan on the subject of hold- 


ang district conferences. 

The committee reported, that this Synod should be divided into 
two districts and the Catoctin Mountain be the dividing line ; that 
the first meeting of the Western district be held at Middletown, 
Fredenck County, beginning on the second Wednesday of November 
next; and the first meeting of the Eastern district, be held at Woods- 
‘borough, commencing on the second Wednesday of December 
ensuing, which all was accepted by the Synod. On motion the Sy- 
nod adjourned until 8 o’clock next morning, prayer by brother Wia- 
ter. 
This evening at candlelight, the Parent missionary and education 
society of our Synod held its annual meeting, when several addres- 
ses were delivered. | 

Tuesday morning 8 o'clock a. Prayer by Rev. B. Kurtz. 

The Rev. Professors Schmucker and Dr. Hazelius‘and the Rev. Mr. 
Heyer, appeared as delegates from: the West Pennsylvania Synod. 
Rev. J. Ruthrauf-and Godwalt were admitted as advisary members. 

The proposition concerning Streit’s legacy now occupied the atten- 
tion of the Synod, and after some debating on the subject, it was 
Resolved, that, the proportion falling to this body, should, after the 
example of our sister Synod of West Pennsylvania, go into the 
funds of our Seminary. Rev. B. Kurtz only in the negative, re- 

uested that his protest against the above resolution be spread on 
minutes. 

(ry motion by Rev. B. Kurtz, Resolved, that whereas the exercise 
of Scriptural discipline is of the utmost importance to the preser. 
vation of the purity of the church and the promotion of its dearest 
interests ; and whereas we have a printed discipline based upon the di- 
rections and precepts of the Lord Jesus Christ, which was adopted 
and recommended some years since by this Synod, but which there 
is good reason to apprehend, has not been faithfully administered, 
in consequence of which the cause’ of vital piety is suffering in our 
Zion, while at the same time we are justly censurable ; therefore Re- 
solved. | 

1 That all the Ministers belonging to our Synod be required 
henceforth, conscientiously, to carry the discipline into effect. 

2 That in order to facilitate the more effectual observance of said 
discipline, cach Minister be required to keep a church-book, some- 
what in the form as setforth below, with six columns. 
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ames 0 en | When |) When | When | Removals 
Members | Admitted | Suspen- | Excom-| Restored| by death 
ded. jmunica- or other- 

4 ted wise 


Now the following brethren were appointed delegates to our sis- 
ter Synods, namely, Rev. B. Kurtz to East Pennsylvania Synod, 
Rev. Haverstick to West Pennsylvania Synod, Rev. N. B. Little to 
Ohio Synod, the Rev. B. Kurtz and J. Winter to the Synod of Vir- 
ba fais. and the Rev. D. F. Scheffer to the Synod of New York. 

e Delegates to the general Synod, to meet at Winchester 1831, 
were now elected, viz. Rev. D. F. Scheffer and A. Reck, John A. 
Bentz of Boonsborough David Martin of Baltimore, Rev. J. Reck 
and J. Winter their alternates. On motion resolved that our Pres:- 
dent write a letter to the president.of the Ohio Synod, informing 
him, concerning the appointment of brother Little, and requesting 
his co-operation in promoting this plan. 

Whereas our two Professors and Rev. Heyer were a committeo 
appointed by the West Pennsylvania Synod to confer with our Sy- 
nod in relation to the appointment of an agent to missionate through 
the boundaries of their and our Synods, the President appointed 
Dr. Kurtz, A. Reck and J. G. Mortis, a committee to confer with the 
above committee on said subject. The committee recommended that 
the following resolution be adopted, viz. that this Synod unite with 
the Synod of West Pennsylvania in employing the services of the 
Rev. B. Kurtz, as general agent to organize new congregations, to 
visit such as are vacant, to establish education and missionary so- 
cieties, to collect contributions for the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, and subscribers and subscription dues for the Intelligencer 
and German Magazine ; that both Synods unite in remunerating him 
for the time employed in the boundaries of each Synod and that 
he be rg yer to pay particular attention to our people in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. And, that if the Rev. B. Kurtz find it imconsis- 
tent with his duty to engage in this work next spring, he confer with 
the President, as to the immediate plan of his operations. The 
above resolution was unanimously adopted. 

’ Rev. Heyer stated that as agent of the American Sunday School 
Onion, he wished to confer with this body, whereupon, Rev. Bager 
and Hoffman, were appointed,.a committee and reported, 

1. Resolved, that we as a Synod approve of the object of the 
Lutheran Sunday School Union. | 7 

2. Resolved, that the members of this Synod co-operate with the 
agent of this Union, and as far as practicable promote by pecunia. 
ry atd and otherwise, the object of his agency. Both resolutions 
were adopted. 

On motion Resolved, that this Synod form itself into a Temperance 
Society, on the plan of entire abstinence from ardent spirits, (ex- 
cept incases of sickness,) as thé only safe foundation of the temper- 
ance cause, and also warmly recommend the formation ‘of similar 
associations throughout the ba of this Synod. 


4 
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The Synod adjourned to attend Phivine service at 11 o'clock. 

Tuesday 2 o’clock, p.m. Prayer by Mr. Godwalt. — 

The Rey. John Reck from North Carolina was introduced, and 
having taken charge of churches in Maryland, was upon exhibiting 
an honorable dismissal from the Synod of North Carolina, unanl- 
mously admitted a member of this Synod. 

The Editor of the Intelligencer read a report of the state and 
condition of the concerns of the work. It appears that the sup- 


port is insufficient, though the Editor performs all his services gra- 


ved : That every member of this Synod exert himself to aid 
in the support of this useful Periodical. 

The Rev. Bager, gave a succinct account of his Missionary labors— 
that he officiated in the neighborhood of Beaver creek—preached, es- 
tablished a a School, and Temperance society. He stated that 
the people generally attended his preaching pretty well. 

From all accounts given, it appears that the cause of Jesus Christ, 
is in a prosperous condition within the bounds of this Synod. 


All Synodical business being disposed of, the time and place of — 


the next Synodical meeting, was determined viz. Third Beno in 
October, A. D. 1831, at Cumberland, Alleghany county, Maryland. 

The delegates being discharged, the Mi session was 
immediately commenced. 

Rev. A A. J. N. Hoffman and J.G. Mortis were appointed to 
examine Mr. F. J. Ruth. 

The committee recommend that Mr. Ruth be admitted as a Li- 
centiate. 

The Licences of Rev. C. F. Scharfer, H. Bager and H. Haver- 
stick were renewed. 

The Rev. J. G. Morris was a pointed to deliver an ordination 
sermon, at the next meeting of the Synod. 

This evening after a discourse by the Rev. N. B. Little from 
Romans i. 16. ‘The president, aided by Dr. Hazelius, solemnly 
set apart to the work of the Ministry of reconciliation in the ca- 
pacity of Licentiate Mr. Francis J. Ruth. 

After the service, some unfinished business was transacted—a 
friendly conversation was held among the brethren, and after a pray- 
ex by Dr. Kurtz, the Ministerium adjourned. 

Attest, ABRAHAM RECK, Secretary. 


DR. CHALMERS’ “ASTRONOMICAL DISCOURSES. 


Among the Discourses of Dr. Chalmer, we find a number em- 
inently calculated to defeat Infidelity, and to confirm in their. faith 
the disciples of Jesus. The following extract from one on the 
‘Extent of Divine’ Condescension” will, we are certain, be accepta- 
ble to our readers. It has appeared lately in the Calvinistic Maga- 
zine, and is highly spoken of. The Infidel objection is, thas 
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‘Such a humble portion of the universe as ours, could never 
have been the object of such high and distinguished attentions as 
Christianity has assigned to it. God would not have manifested 
himself in the flesh for the salvation of so paltry a world. The | 
monarch of a whole continent, would never move from his capital. 
and lay aside the splendour of royalty, and subject himself for 
months, or for years, to perils, and poverty, and persecution ; and 
take up his abode in some small islet of his dominions, which, 
though swallowed by an earthquake, could not be missed amid the 
glories of so wide an empire ; and all this to regain the lost affections of 
a few families upon its surface. And neither would the eternal 
Son of God—he who is revealed to us as having made all worlds, 
and.as holding an empire, amid the splendours of which the globe 
that we inherit, is shaded in insignificance ; neither would he strip 
himself of the glory he had with the Father before the world was. 
and light on-this lower scene, for the purpose imputed to him in the 
New Testament. Impossible, that the concerns of this puny ball, 
which floats its little round among an infinity of larger worlds. 
should be of such mighty account in the plans of the Eternal, 
or should have given birth in heaven to so wonderful a movement, 
as the Son of God putting on the form of our degraded species, 
and sojourning among us, and sharing in all our imfirmities, and 
crowning the whole scene of humiliation, by the disgrace and the 
agonies of a cruel martyrdom.” 

This has been started as a difficulty in the way of the Christian 
Reyclation; and itis the boast of many of our philosophical infide's, that 
by the light of modern discovery, the light of the New Testament is 
eclipsed & overborne ; and the mischief is not confined to philosophers, 
for the argument has got into other hands, & the popular ‘illustrations 


‘that are now given to the sublimest truths of science, have wildely dis- 


seminated all the deism that has been grafted upon it; and the high 
tone of a decided contempt for the gospel, is now associated with 
the flippancy of superficial acquirements : and, while the venera- 
ble Newton, whose genius threw open those mighty fields of con- 
templation, found a fit exercise for his powers in the interpretation 


_ \ Of the Bible, there are thousands and tens of thousands, who, though 


walking in the light which he helds out to them, are seduced by a 
complacency which he never felt, and inflated by a pride which 
never enterred into his pious and philosophical bosom, and whose 


only notice of the Bible, is to depreciate, and to deride, and to dis- 
own it. 


Before entering into what we conceive to be the right answer to 
this objection, let us previously observe, that it goes to strip the Dei- 
ty of an attribute, which forms a wonderful addition to the glories 
of his incomprehensible character, It is indeed a mighty evidence 
of the strength of his arm, that so many millions of worlds are 
suspended on it ; but it would surely make the high attribute of his 
power more illustrious, if, while it expatiated at large among the 
suns and the systems of astronomy, it could, at the very same in- 
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stant, be impressing a movement and a direction on all thé min- 
uter wheels of that machinery, which is working incessantly around 
us. It forms a noble demonstration of his wisdom, that he gives 
unremitting operation to those laws which uphold the stability of this 
great universe ; but it would go to heighten that wisdom inconcet- 
vably, if, while equal to the magnificent task of maintaining the 
order and harmony of the spheres, it was lavishing its inexhausti- 
ble resources on the beauties, and varieties, and arrangements, of 
every one scene, however humble, of every one field, however nar- 
row, of the creation he had formed, It is a cheering evidence of 
the delight he takes in communicating happiness, that the whole im- 
mensity should be so strewed with the habitations of life and of 
intelligence ; but it would surely bring home the evidence, with a 
nearer and more affecting impression, to every bosom, did we know, 
that at the very time his benignant regard took in the mighty circle 
of created beings, there was not a single family overlooked by him, 
and that every individual in every corner of his dominions, was as 
effectually seen to, as if the object of an exclusive and undivided 
care. It is our imperfection, that we cannot give our attention to 
more than one object at one and the same instant of time ; but sure- 
ly it would elevate our every idea of the perfections of God, did 
we know, that while his comprehensive mind could grasp the whole 
amplitude of nature, to the very outermost of its boundaries, he had 
an attentive eye fastened on the very humblest of its objects, and 
pondered every thought of my heart, and noticed every footstep of 
my goings, and treasured up im his remembrance every turn and 
every movement of my history. | 


And, lastly, to apply this train of sentiment to the matter before 
us; let us suppose that one among the countless myriads of worlds, 
should be visited by a moral pestilence, which spread through all 
its people, and brought them under the doom of a law, whose 
sanctions were unrelenting and immutable ; it were no disparagement 
to God, should he, by an act of righteous indignation, sweep this 
offence away from the universe which it deformed—nor should we 
wonder, though, among the multitude of other worlds from which 
the ear of the Almighty was regaled with the songs praise, and 
the incense of pure adoration ascended to his throne, he should 
leave the strayed and solitary world to perish in the guilt of its re- 
bellion. But, tell me,oh ! tell me, would it not throw the softening 
of a most exquisite tenderness over the character of God, should 
we see him putting forth his every expedient to reclaim to himself 
those children who had wandered away from him—and, few as _ they 
were when compared with the host of his obedient worshippers, 
would it not just impart to his attribute of compassion the infinity 
of the Godhead, that, rather than loose the single world which had 
turned to its own way, he should send the messengers of peace to 
woo and to welcome it back again ; and, if justice demanded so 
mighty a sacrifice, and the law behooved to be so magnified and made 
honorable, tell me whether it would not throw a moral sublime over 
the goodness of the Deity, should he lay upon his own Son the bur- 
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den of its atonement, that he might again smile upon the world, and 
hold out the sceptre of invitation to all its families? 


We avow it, therefore, that this infidel argument goes to expunge 
_aperfection from the character of God. The more we know of the 
extent of nature, should not we have the loftier conception of Him 
who sits in high authority over the concerns of so wide a universe ? 
But, is it not adding to the bright catalogue of his other attributes, to 
say, that, while magnitude does not overpower him, minuteness 
cannot escape him, and variety cannot bewilder him ; and that, at 
‘the very time while the mind of the Deity is abroad over the whole 
vastness of creation, there is not one particle of matter—there is 
not one individual principle of rational or of animal existence— 
there is not one single world in that expanse which teems with them, 
that his eye does not discern as constantly, and his hand does not 
guide as unerringly, and his Spirit does not watch and care for as 
vigilantly, as if it formed the one and exclusive object of his atten- 
tion. = | 


The thing is inconceivable to us, whose minds are so easily distrac- 
ted by a number of objects, and this is the secret' principle of the 
whole infidelity I am now alluding to. To bring God:to the level of 
our own comprehension, we would clothe him in the impotency of a 
man. We would transfer to his wonderful mind all the imperfection 
of our own faculties.. When we are taught by astronomy, that he 
has millions of worlds to look after,and thus add in one direction 
to the glories of his character ; we take away from them in an- 
other, by saying, that each of these worlds must be looked after 
imperfectly. ‘The use that we make of a discovery, which should 
heighten our every conception of God, and humble us into the sen- 
timent, that a Being of such mysterious elevation is to us unfath- 
omable, is to sit in judgment over him, aye, and to pronounce such 
a judgment as degrades him, and keeps him down to the standard 
of our own paltry imagination! We are introduced by modern sci- 
ence toa multitude of other suns and of other systems ; and the 
perverse interpretation we put upon the fact, that God can diffuse 
the benefits of his power"and of his goodness over such a variety of 
worlds, is, that he cannot, or will not, bestow so much goodness on 
one of those worlds, as a professed Revelation from heaven has an- 
nounced tous: While we enlarge the provinces of his empire, we 
tarnish all the glory of this enlargement, by saying, he has so much 
to care for, that the care of every one province must he less com - 
—_ and less vigilant, and less effectual, than it would otherwise 
rave been. By the discoveries of modern science, we multiply the 
places of the creation ; but along with this, we would impair the 
attribute of his eye being in every place to behold the evil and the 
good ; and thus, while we magnify one of his perfections, we do 
it at the expense of another, and to bring him within the grasp of 
our feeble capacity, we would deface one of the glories of that char- 
acter, which it is our part to adore, as higher than all thought ; and 
as greaterthan all comprehension. _ 


' 
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The objection we are discussing, I shall state again in a single sen- 
tence. Since astronomy has‘unfolded to us such a number of worlds, it 
is not likely that God would pay so much attention to this one world, 
and set up such wonderful provisions for its, benefit, as are announ- 
ced to us in the Christian Revelation. This objection will have re- 
ceived its answer, if we can meet it by the following position ;—that 
God, in addition to the bare faculty of dwelling on a multiplicity 
of objects at one and the same time, has this faculty in such wonder- 
ful perfection, that he can attend as fully, and provide as richly, and 
manifest all his attributes as illustriously, on every one of these ob- 
_ jects, as if the rest had no existence, and no place whatever in his 
government or in his thoughts. For the evidence of this position, 
we appeal, in the first place, to the personal history of each indi- 
vidual among you. Only grant us, that God never looses sight of 
any one thing he has created, and that no created thing can contin- 
ue either to be or to act independently of him; and then, even 
upon the face of this world, humble as it is on the great scale of 
astronomy, how widely diversified and how multiplied into many 
thousand distinct exercises, is the attention of God! His eye 1s 
upon every hour of my existence. His spirit is intimately present 
with every thought of my heart. His inspiration gives birth te 
ever* purpose within me. His hand impresses a direction on every 
footstep of my goings. Every breath I inhale, is drawn by an en- 
ergy which God deals out to me. This body, which upon the slight- 
est derangement, would become the prey of death, or of woful 
suffering, is now at ease, because he at this moment is warding off 
from me a thousand dangers, and upholding the thousand movements 
of its complex and delicate machinery. His presiding influence 
keeps hy me through the whole current of my restless and ever- 
changing history. When I walk by the way side, he is along with 
me. When I enter into company, amid all my forgetfulness of him, 
he never forgets me. In the silent watches of the night, when my 
eyelids have closed, and my spirit has sunk into unconsciousness, the 
observant eye, of him who never slumbers is upon me. [ cannot fly 
from his presence. Go where I will, he tends me, and watches me, 
and cares for me ; and the same Being who is now at work in the 
remotest domains of Nature and of Providence, is also at my mght 
hand to eke out to me every moment of my being, and to uphold 
me in the exercise of all my feelings, and of all my faculties. 

Now, what God is doing with me, he is doing with every distinct 
individual of this world’s population. The intimacy of his pre- 
sence, and attention, and care, reaches to one and to all of them. 
With a mind unburdened by the vastness of all its other concerns, 
he can prosecute without distraction, the government and. guardian- 
ship of every one son and daughter of the species.—And is it for 
us, in the face of all this experience, ctigratellllly to draw a limit 
around the perfections of God—to aver, that the multitude of other 
worlds has withdrawn any portion of his benevolence from the one 
we occupy—or that he, whose eye is upon every separate family of 
the earth, would not lavish all the riches of his unsearchable at- 
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tributes on some high plan of pardon and immortality, in behalf 
of its countless generations? __ 

But, secondly, were the mind of God so fatigued, and so occu- 
pied with the care of other worlds, as the objection presumes him 
to be, should we not see some traces of neglect, or of careless- 
ness, in his management of ours? Should we not behold, in many 
a field of observation, the evidence of its master being over-crow- 
ded with the variety of his other engagements? A man oppressed 
by a multitude of business, would simplify and reduce the work of 
any new concern that was devolved upon him. Now, point out a 
single mark of God being thus oppressed. Astronomy has laid 
open to us so many realms of creation, which were before unheard 
of, that the world we inhabit shrinks into one remote and solitary pro- 
vince of his wide monarchy. Tell me, then, if, in any one field of 
this province, which man has access to, you witness a single indica- 
tion of God sparing himself—of God reduced to langour by the 
weight of his employments—of God sinking under the burden of 
that vast superintendence which lies upon him—of God being ex- 
hausted, as one of ourselves would be, by any number of con- 
cerns, however great, by any variety of them, however manifold ; 
and do you not perceive, in that mighty profusion of wisdom and of 
goodness, which is scattered every where around us, that the thoughts. 


of this unsearchable Being are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as 
our ways? 

My time does net suffer me to dwell on this topic, because, before 
I conclede, I must hasten to another illustration. But, when I look 


abroad on the wonderous scene that is immediately before me—and 


see, that in every direction itis ascene of the most various and un- 


wearied activity—and expatiate on all the beauties of that garni- 


' ture by which it ts adorned, and on all the prints of design and of 


benevolence which abound in it—and think, that the same God, 
who holds the universe, with its every system, in the hollow of his 
hand, pencils every flower, an gives nourishment to every blade of 
Grass, and actuates the movements of every living thing, and 1s not 
isabled, by the weight of his other cares, from enriching the hum- 
ble department of aature'l occupy, with charms and accommoda- 
tions, of the most unbounded variety—then, surely, if a message, 
bearing every mark of authenticity, should profess to come to me from 
God, andinform me of his mighty doings forthe happiness of our 
species, it is not for me.in the face of all this evidence, to reject 
it asa tale of imposture, because astronomers have told me that he 
has so many other worlds and other orders of beings to attend to 
—and, when I think that it were a deposition of him from his su 
premacy over the creatures he has formed, should a single sparrow 
fall to the ground without his appointment, then let science and so- 
phistry try to cheatme of my comfort as they may—I will not let 
go the anchor of my confidence in God—I will not be afraid for | 
am of more value than many sparrows. pt. 
But thirdly, it was the telescope, that, by piercing the obscurity 
which lies between us and distant worlds, put infidelity in possession 
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of the argument, against which we are now contending. But, about 
the time of its invention, another instrument was formed, which 
laid open a scene no less wonderful, and rewarded the inquisitive 
spirit of man with a discovery, which serves to neutralize the whole 
of this argument. This was the nmiicroscope. ‘The one led me to 
see a system in every star. The other leadsme to see a world in . 
every atom. The one taught me, that this mighty globe, with the © 
whole burden of its people, and of its countries, is but a grain of 
sand on the high field of immensity. The other teaches me, that 
every grain of sand may harbour within it the tribes and the fa- — 
milies of a busy population. The one told me of the insignifi- 
eance of the worl tread upon. The other redeems it from all 
its insignificance ; for it tells me that in the leaves of every forest, 
and in the flowers of every gardem, and in the waters of every 
rivulet, there are worlds teeming with life, and numberless as are the 
glories of the firmament. The one has suggested to me, that be- 
yond and above all that is visible to man, there may lie fields of 
creation which sweep immeasurably along, and carry the impress of 
the Almighty’s hand to the remotest scenes of the universe. The 
» other suggests to me, that within and beneath all that minuteness 
which the aided eye of man has been able to explore, there may 
be a region of invisibles; and that could we draw aside the myste- 
rious curtain which shrouds it from our senses, we might there see a 
theatre of as many wonders as astronomy has unfolded, a universe 
within the compass of a point so small, as to elude all the powers 
of the microscope, but here the wonder-working God finds room 
for the exercise of all his attributes, where he can raise another me- 
chanism of worlds, and fill and animate them all with the evidences 
of his glory. 

Now, mark how all this may be made to meet the argument of. 
our infidel astronomers. By the telescope they have discovered, 
that no magnitude, however vast, is beyond the grasp of the Divini- 
ty. But by the microscope, we have also discovered, that no min- 
uteness, however shrunk from the notice of the human eye, is be- 
neath the condescension of his regard. Every addition to the pow: 
ers of the instrument, extends the limit of his visible dominions. 
But, by every addition to the powers of the other instrument, we 
see each part of them more crowded than before. with the wonders 
of his unwearying hand. ‘The one is constantly widening the circle 
of his territory. The other is as constantly filling up its separate 
portions, with all that is right, and various, and exquisite. In a 
word, by the one I am told that the Almighty is now at work in 
regions more distant than geometry has ever measured, and among 
worlds more manifold than numbers have ever reached But, by 
the other. I am also told, that, with a mind to comprehend the whole 
in the vast compass, of its generality, he has also a mind to concen- 
trate a close and a separate attention on each and on all of its par- 
ticulars ; and that the same God, who sends forth an upholding influ- - 
ence among the orbs and the movements of astronomy, can fill the 
recesses of every single atom with the intimacy of his presence, and 
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travel, in all the greatness of his unimpaired attributes, upon every 
one spot and corner of the universe he has formed. 

They, therefore, who think that God will not put forth such a pow- 
er, and such a goodness, and such a condecension, in behalf of this 
world, as are ascribed to him inthe New Testament, because he has 
so many other worlds to attend to, think ofhimasa man. ‘They con. 
fine their view to the informations of the telescope, & forget altogether 
the informations of the other instrument. ‘They only find room 
in their minds for his one attribute of a large and general superin- 
tendence, and keep out of their remembrance, the equally umpres- 
sive proof we have for his other attribute of a minute and multi- 
plied attention to all that diversity of operations, where it is he 
that worketh all in all. And then I think, that, as one of the in- 
struments of philosophy has heightened our every impression of the 
first of these attributes, so another instrument has no less heighten- 
ed our impression of the second of them—then [ can no longer 
resist the conclusion, that it would be a transgression of sound ar- 

ment, as well as a daring. of impiety, to draw a limit around 
the doings of this unsearchable God—and should a professed re- 
velation from heaven, tell me of an act of condescension, in be- 
half of some separate world, so wonderful that angels desired to 
look into it, and the Eternal Son had to move from his seat of glory 
to carry it into accomplishment, all I ask is the evidence of suc 
a revelation ; for, let it tell me as much as it may of God letting 
himself down for the benefit of one single province of his domin- 
ions, this is no more than what. I see lying scattered, in numberless 
examples, before me ; and running through the whole line of my 
recollections ; and meeting me in every walk of observation to 
which I can betake myself; and, now that the microscope has un- 
veiled the wonders of another region, I see strewed around me with 
a profusion which baffles my every attempt to comprehend it, the 
evidence that there is no one portion of the universe of God 
too minute for his notice, nor too humble for the visitations of his 
care. ee 
As the end of all these illustrations, let me bestow a single para- 
graph on what I conceive to be the precise state of this argument. 

It is a wonderful thing that God should be so unincumbered by 
- the concerns of a whole universe, that he can give a constant at- 
tention to every moment of every individual in this world’s popu- 
lation. But, wonderful as itis, you do not hesitate to admit it as 
true, on the evidence of your own recollections. It is a wonderful 
thing that he whose eve is at every instant on so many worlds, should 
have peopled the world we inhabit with all the traces of the varied 
design and benevolence which abound in it. But, great as the won- 
der is, you do not allow so much as the shadow of improbability to 
darken it, for its reality is what you actually witness, and you never 
think of questioning the evidence of observation. It is wonder- 
ful, it is passing wonderful, that the same God, whose presence is 
diffused through immensity, and who spreads the ample. canopy of 
his administration over all its dwelling-places, should, with an ener- 
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gy as fresh and as unexpended as if he had only begun the work of 
creation, turn him to the neighbourhood around us, and lavish, on 
its every hand-breadth, all the exuberance of his goodness, and 
crowd it with the many thousand varieties of conscious existence. 
But, be the wonder incomprehensible as it may, you do not suffer in 
your mind the burden of a single doubt to lie upon it, because you 
do not question the report of the microscope. You do not refuse 
its information, nor turngway from it as an incompetent channel of 
evidence. But to bring it still nearer to the-point at issue, there are 
many who never looked through a microscope, but who rest an im- 
plicit faith in all its revelations ; and upon what evidence, I would 
ask ? Upon the evidence of testimony—upon the credit they give 
to the authors of the books they have read, and the belief they put 
in the record of their observations. Now, at this point I make my 
stand. It is wonderful that God should be so interested in the re 
demption of a single world, as to send forth his well-beloved Son 
upon the errand, and he, to accomplish it, should, mighty to save, 
put forth all his strength, and travail in the greatness of it. But 
such wonders as these have already multiplied upon you; and when 
evidence is given of their truth, you have resigned every judgment 
of the unsearchable God, and rested in the faith of them. i de- 
mand, in the name of sound and consistent philosophy, that you 
do the same in the matter before us—and take it up as a question 
of evidence—and examine that medium of testimony through which 
the miracles and information of the Gospel have come to your door 
—and go not to admitas argument here, what would not he admit- 
ted as argument in any of the analogies of nature and observation 
—and take along with you in this field of inquiry, a lesson, whith 
you should have learned upon other fields—even the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God, that his judg 
ments are unsearchable, and his ways axe past finding out. 


| 


FALL OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


It was on the 10th of August ; the day already darkened in the 
Jewish calender, by the destruction of the former temple by the 
king of Babylon: it was almost passed. ‘Titus withdrew again in- 
to the Antonia, intending the next morning to make a general assault. 
The quiet summer evening came on; the setting sun shone for the 
last time on the snow-white walls and glistening pinnacles of the 
temple roof. Titus had retired to rest, when suddenly a wild and 
terrible ery was heard, and a man came rushing in, announcing that 
the temple was on fire. Some of the besieged, notwithstanding 

their repulse in the morning, had sallied out to attack the men who 
were busily employed in extinguishing the fires about the cloisters. 
The Romans not merely drove them back, but, entering the sacred 
space with them, forced their way to the door of the temple. A 
soldier, without orders, mountii.g on the shoulders of one of his 
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comrades, threw a blazing brand into a gilded small door on the 
north side of the chambers, in the outer building, or porch. The 
flames sprung upatonce. ‘The Jews uttered one simultaneous shriek, 
and grasped their swords, with a furious determination of reveng- 
ing and perishing in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down 
with utmost speed ; he shouted, he made signs to his soldiers to 
uench the fire: his voice was drowned, and. his signs unnoticed in 
the blind confusion. The legionaries either eauld not, or would not 
hear; they rushed on, trampling each other down in their furious haste, 
, or, stumbling over the crumbling ruins, perished with the enemy. 
Each exhorted the other, and as each hurled to his work of car- 
nage. ‘The unarmed and defenceless people were slain in thousands, 
they lay heaped, like sacrifices, round the alter : the steps of the 
temple ran with streams of blood, which washed down the bodies 
that lay about. 


2 


Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the soldiery ; he 
entered with his officers; and surveyed the interior of the sacred edi- 
fice. The splendour filled them with wonder; and as the flames had 
not yet penetrated to the holy place, he made a last effort to save it; 
and springing forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the progress 
of the conflagration. The centurian, Liberalis, endeavoured to 
force obedience with his staff of office; but even respect for the em- 
peror gave way to the furious animosity against the Jews, to the 
fierce excitement of battle, and to the insatiable hope of plunder. 
The soldiers saw every thing around them radiant with gold, which 
shone dazzingly in the light of the flames ; they supposed that incal- 
calable treasures were laid up in the sanctuary. A soldier, unper- 
ceived, thrust a lighted torch between the hinges of the door: the 
whole building was in flames in an instant. The blinding smoke and 
fire et the officers to retreat; and the noble edifice was left to 
its fate. | 


_ It was an appalling spectacle to the Roman: what was it to the 
Jew ? The whole summit of the hill which commanded the city, 
blazed like a voleano.. One after another the buildings fell in with 
‘a tremendous crash, and were swallowed up in the fiery abyss. The 
roofs of cedar were like sheets of flame; the gilded pinnaeles shone 
like spikes of red light; the gate towers sent up tall columns of 
flame and smoke. The neighbouring hills were lighted up; and the 
dark groupes of people were seen watching in horrible anxiety the 
_ progress of the destruction. The walls and heights of the upper 
* city were crowded with faces, some pale with the agony of despair; 
_ others scowling unavailing vengeance. The shouts of the Roman 
_ soldiery, as they ran to and fro, and the howlings of the insurgents 
/ who were perishing in the flames mingled with the roaring of the 
conflagration, and the thundering sound of the falling timbers. The 
echoes of the mountains replied, or bronght back the shrieks of 
the neople on the heights: all along the walls resounded screams and 
wailings : men who were expiring with famine, rallied their remaining 
strength to utteracry of anguish and desolation —Milmanr. 


r830} ON PRAYER: 


HARTWICK SEMINARY 


Some important changes have recently occurred in this institution, 


which we have been requested to notice, for the information of our 
readers. The Rev. George B. Miller, formerly assistant teacher, 
was unanimously chosen by the Board of Trustees, at their last 
annual meeting, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 


of the Rev. Dect. Hazelius, as Principal and Professor of Theo-- 
logy. The Rev. Christian B. Thummel, was also unanimously chosen . 


to the office of Assistant ‘Teacher, in both departments. 

From our personal knowledge of the religious and literary qua. 
lifications of than gentlemen, we feel gratified in being enabled to 
state, that both are eminently fitted for the respective stations to 
which they have been called.. Professcr Miller has been long enga- 
ged as an instructor of youth in our literary institutions, and 
wherever he has had an opportunity of exercising his talents as a 
literary and theological teacher, he has given universal satisfaction, 
The Rev. Mr. Thummel received his.classical and theological educa- 
tion at the University of Bonn, in Germany, and was recently en- 


gaged as adjunct professor in the Polytechny at Chittenango, where ~ 
he discharged his official duties with merited approbation. We can, . 


therefore, safely say, that Hartwick Seminary is, at. present, in a 
condition as favorable to its future prosperity, as at any former pe- 
riod. Both the principal and assistant teacher possess qualifications 
which entitle them to the patronage of the public, and the entire 
confidence of the church. We have no doubt, that, under their 
government and direction, the Seminary will, with the divine bles- 


sing, continue to flourish, and preserve thé character which it. has. 


hitherto sustained. 

We have always regarded our Theological Seminary, as a pure 
nursery of the evangelical priniples of our church. ; and as we 
were desirous of seeing those principles cherished and preserved 


amongst us, we have always felt a deep interest in the welfare of 


this institution. We have sincerely rejoiced in its. proiperity ; be- 


cause we have viewed it as inseparably connected with the interests — 


of her church in this section of the country... We still view it as 
such—and especially since the changes which it has recently under- 
gone, have not reducéd its standing, nor altered its character, we 
feel the more encouraged in our devotion to its interests, and our 
labors for its prosperity. ——Lutheren Magazine. | 


ON PRAYER. 
If there be any duty which our Lord Jesus Christ scems to have 


considered as more indispensably necessary towards the formation. 


of a true Christian, itis of prayer. He has taken every opportuni- 
of impressing on our minds the absolute need in which we stand 


__of the divine assistance, both to persist in the paths of righteousness, — 
and to fly from the allurements of a fascinating, but dangerous life; . 
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| 
and he has directed us to the only means of obtaining that assis- 
tance in constant and habitual appeals to the throne of grace.— 
Prayer is certainly the foundation-stone of the superstructure of a 
religious life, for a man can neither arrive at true piety, nor perse- 
vere in its ways when attained, unless with sincere and continued 
fervency, and with most unaffected anxiety, he implore Almighty 
God to grant him his perpetual grace, to guard and restrain him from 
all those direlictions of heart, to which we are, by nature, but too 
prone. I should think it an insult to the understanding of a Chris- 
tian to dwell on the necessity of prayer, and, before we can _ har- 
angue an infidel on its efficacy, we must convince him, not only that 
the being to whom we address ourselves really exists, but that he 
condescends to hear, and to answer our humble supplications. 
There is such an exalted delight to a regenerate being in the act 
of prayer, and he anticipates with so much pleasure amid the toils 
of business, and the crowds of the world, the moment when he 
shall be able to pour out his soul without interruption into the bosom 
of his Maker, that I am persuaded, that the degree of desire or re- 
ugnance which a man feels to the performance of this amiable 
aay, is an infallible criterion of his acceptance with God. Let the 
unhappy child of dissipation—let the impure voluptuary boast of the 
short hours of exquisite enjoyment ; even in the degree of bliss 
they are infinitely inferior to the delight, of which the righteous man 
articipates in his private devotions, while in their opposite conse- 
quences they lead to ano less wide extreme than heaven and hell, a 
state of positive happiness, and astate of positive misery. If there 
were no other inducement to prayer, than the very gratification it 
s to the soul, it would deserve to be regarded as the most im- 
portant object of a Christian ; for no where else could he purchase 
so much calmness, so much resignation, and so much of that peace 
and repose of spirit, in which consists the chief happiness of this 
otherwise dark and stormy being. But to prayer, besides the in- 
ducement of momentary gratification, the very self-love implanted 
in our bosoms would lead us to resort, as the chief good ; for our 
Lord hath said, “Ask and it shall be given to thee ; knock, and it 
shall be opened ;” and not a supplication made in the true spirit of 
faith and humility, but shall be answered ; not a request which is 
urged with unfeigned submission and lowliness ‘of spirit, but shall 
be granted, if it be consistent with our happiness, either temporal or 
eternal. Of this happiness however the Lord God is the only judge ; 
but this we do know, that whether they be refused, all is working 
together for our ultimate benefit."—Kirke White. 
HOW DRUNKARDS CLEAR OUT. . 
A hard drinker was heard to observe, that it was becoming so un- 
pular to drink grog, which soon would be hard to get, that he be- 
ieved he would clear out. He purchased a quart of ardent spirits 
and two ounces of opium, which he put into about a pint of spirits 
and drank it. He was thrown into a deep sleep from which he 
never awoke. 
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In the fortification of a city or town, all the ramparts are not 
castles and strong-holds ; but between fort and fort there is a line 
drawn, that doth, as it were, join all together and make the place 
impregnable. Soitis in the fortification of the soul by sin. All 
sins are not strong-holds of Satan, they are the greater and grosser 
sins ; but between, there is drawn a line of smaller sins, so close 
that you cannot find a breach in it; and by these the heart is fenced 
against God. Now, is it nothing that your little sins fill up all the 
void spaces of your lives? Is-it nothing that you no where lie 
open to the force and impression of the Holy Spirit ? He, by His 
convictions, batters the greater and more heinous sins of your lives; 
but these strong-holds of Satan are impregnable, and give Him the 
repulse. He seeks to enter in by the thoughts ; but these are so -for- 
tified by vanity and easthly-mindedness, and a thousand other follies, 
that, though they are but little sins, yet swarms of them stop up the 
assage ; and the soul is so full already, that there is no room for the 
oly Spirit to enter—Bishop Hopkins. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN’S DEPOSIT. 
An unbeliever, taking his seat in the scorner’s chair, may impiously 


say,—‘‘How improbable is the tale that a certain Samaritian convey- 
ed a wounded man to an inn, and took care of him, and: on depar- 


ting the next day took out two pence and faving them to the host, said, 


Take care of this man.” Luke x. 35. ‘Thus mislead by his impie 

and ignorance, he may exclaim, ‘‘ What a paltry sum to ensure sui- 
table supplies for a man who had been robbed and wounded ! Here 
we may see that “for the soul to be without knowledge is not good,” 
Prov. xix. 2—For the two pence given were not such copper pence 
as we are accustomed to see nor yet such silver pennies as were 
current in England in the days of those who translated the Bible 
into our mother tongue.—But the pence given by the good Samari- 
tan were two Roman silver pieces, each of which was a little larger 
than our sixpence, being in weight equivalent to an English silver 
coin that would pass for seven pence three farthings. Another thing 
too must be taken into the account, and that is, what a denarius or 
Roman penny would procure. On turning, therefore, to Matt. xx. 
we perceive that the Saviour founds a parable on the circumstance of 
men being bired to work in a vineyard for a penny a day. Now it 


is well known that aman competent to do justice to our vines near 


London, can obtsin four shillings a day. 

We see, therefore that while two denarii or Roman pennies are in 
weight worth fifteen pence half penny of money, there is reason 
also to believe that in their actual currency at the time in question 
two such pence were to the wounded man what eight shilling would 
be at some country house of call in England at the present day. 
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Under such circumstances, then, the money deposited for the woun- 
ded man’s benefit was not a sum to be deposited, especially as_ the. 

Samaritan said-to the host,“ Whatever thou spendest more. 
when I return I will repay thee.” Thus from the remains of anti-. 
quity “God has perfected praise that he may still the enemy and the 
avenger.” 


PARENTAL FALSEHOODS. 


In noticing Mrs. Opie’s “Illustrations of Lying,”:a writer in the- 
London Literary Gazette has the following remarks, which are well 
worth the attention of parents. 

There is one class of lies, which we are a little surprized did not 
attract a larger share of Mrs, Opie’s attention : Lies told by parents 
to their children. We believe that the slight regard in which strict 
truth is held among mankind, is principally owing to the lies which 
are told to children by their parents, during the few first years of 
their lives. Then is the time that permanent impressions may be 
as well made as at any later period. It is then, probably that what 
is called the natural propensity of a child is unfolded. Man r- 
sons who have great abhorrence of lying, and whip their chil en 
if they detect-them in it, yet make no scruple, of telling and acting 
to them the most atrocious falshoods. There are few parents who. 
do not do this in a greater or less degree, though doubtless without 
dreaming they are guilty of criminal deception. With many, the. 
whole business of managing their children is a piece of mere ar- 
tifice and trick. ‘They are cheated in their amusements, cheated in 
their food, cheated in their dress. Lies are told them to get them 
to do any thing which is disagreeable. If a child is to take physic, 
the mother tells him she has something good for him to drink ; if re- 
cusant, she will send for the doctor to cut off his ears, or pull his 
teeth, or that she will go away and leave him, and a thousand things 
of the same kind, each of which may deceive once and answer the 
present purpose but will invanably fail afterwards. 

We have noticed a few of the cases of lying t children, but 
enough to illustrate the frequeney of it. And yet, after having pur- 
sued a course of deception for the-two or three first. years of life, 
if the parent then finds his child is trying to deceive him, and will 
tell a downright lie, he wonders how he should have learnt to do 
so, for he always “taught” him to speak the truth ; not reflecting. 
that he has been lying to him from his very birth. So he attributes 
those habits to an innate disposition and tendency to falsehood, which. 
he has himself been fostering and nourishing from the first. 


MONKISH IMPOSTURE. 
About the dawn of the reformation in Scotland, pretended relics 
were ip great repute, and a Roman pedlar, who had a large stock of 
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them opened bis pack near Haddington. Among other varieties, he 
hada bell which had a rent in it, said to have been occasioned by 
a false oath, and he pretended that such was its sacred sensibility, 
that if any person with his hand on it dared to swear a falsehood, it 
would rend, and the swearer’s hand cleave to it. Fermor, to expose 
this pretence, laid his hand on it, and solemnly swore, ‘* That the 
Pope was anti-christ, and hts cardinals, priests, and monks, locusts from 
hell, to delude men from God and that they would return to hell”— 
Lifting his hand freely from the bell, he-held it up to the multitude, 
that they might see that no change had been made upon it; and that 
gs to its owner, he had sworn nothing but the truth. The 


pedler slipped off ashamed, nor did any more of those impestors 
trouble the nation. 


| SECRET PRAYER. 


How much have they to answer for to their own souls, who never 
enter into their closets, shut the door, and then pray to their Father 
who seeth in secret,—or if they do shrink from secular employ- 
ments to this duty, as to a task, and come away not lightened of a 
burthened conscience but as released from a necessary penance to — 
keep coriscience quiet under his burthen. O what a mercy it is to 
_feel that burthen intolerable! To lie down under it at the Redeem- 
er’s feet, like the woman that was a sinner, and though we speak 
not a word for shame and sorrow, determine never to rise again till 
he say—*Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven thee,’—at least, 
never till we know that we are sincerely and with our whole heart, 
asking a blessing, and believing that we shall have it according to 
our faith, in the Lord’s time. ‘That time indeed is now, for all his 
lime is now, who is “the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever ;” but 
sometimes ours is not yet. Even then, when he comes to deliver, he 
may say to us, with the rebuke of kindness—*O ye of little faith, 
why did ye doubt.".—Memoirs of Rev. John Summerfield. 


Humane Driver Rewarded —A poor Macedonian soldier was ‘one 
day leading before Alexander, a mule laden with Gold for the king’s 
use ; the beast being so tired that he was not able either to go or 
gustain the load, the mule driver took it off, and carried it himself 
with great difficulty a considerable way. Alexander seeing him just 
sinking under the burden, and about to throw it on the ground, cried 
out, “Friend, do not be weary yet; try and carry it quite through 
thy tent, for it is all thy own.” 


Faith—l{ this doctrine fall and perish, the knowledge of eve 
truth and religion, will fall and perish with it. On the contrary, if 
this do but flourish, all good things will flourish ; namely, true re- 
ligion, the true worship of God, the glory of God, and a right 
knowledge of every thing which it becomes a Christian to know. 
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CHEROKEES OF THE ARKANSAS. 
Letter from Dr. Palmer, Dated July 15th, 1830 


In giving an account of the station occupied by Dr. Palmer be- 
fore the removal of this portion of the Cherokees, it was mention- 
tioned that the families then settled around him, intended to remove 
and settle together on their new lands. This intention they in part 
carried into effect. The school is now on the same footing as former- 
ly, except that a portion of scholars are boarded in the mission fami- 
ly on the condition that their parents furnish their provisions. Others 
board with their parents. The Indians expect to defray the princi- 
pal expense of the station— Missionary Herald. 

The school was opened and kept up according to the arrangements 
made by the district. At first there were about a dozen scholars, and 
in a few days the number increased to thirty, twenty of whom were little 
girls. This was five or six more that we intended taking, but we 
could not well reject them. They all were comfortably clad and 
provided with bed chothes ; and) Col. Webber furnished the bread 
stuff and meat for their board. With the exception of twoorthree, 
the scholars were all very steady, and seemed to make good progress 
in the common branches of education ; and what rendered the school 
more interesting and orderly was the interest taken in it by the 
chiefs of the district. They felt that the school was theirs, and for 
the good of their children, and that it was dependent in a measure 
upon them for patronage. If at any time difficulty should occur in 
the management of the school, I was directed to send for the chiefs 
of the district, which would relieve me and ward off any blame. 
From time to time wholesome regulations were adopted: one of which 
was, that the scholars of the school shall all be required to attend 
public worship on the Sabbath, when it is held in the neighbourhood 
where they are ; and they shall not be permitted to range about the 
fields for play or sport on the Sabbath. ‘To secure the school from 
interruption by drunken persons, the district council passed a law to 
inflict a penalty upon any such offender. 

The school has been interrupted some by my medical practice. 
There was an epidemic through the country, last winter and spring, 
which proved fatal to numbers of the Cherokees. While it prevail- 
ed I was called off frequently ; but to save the school I rode a good 
deal in the night, and sometimes a medical student who is reading with 
me assistedmeinthe school. 

[ am convinced that our school would be sufficiently large, if the 


whole burden of support should rest upon the parents. Many of 


them are abundantly able. | 

In the medical department I have had more to do than I could 
wish. I have avoided labor of this kind as much as I could with 
propriety, in order to save my fime for other purposes. In some 
cases, however, I have gone to visit the sick when I was not called 
for, knowing the people to be strongly attached to their ancient 
mode of conjuration, or prejudiced against all white people and par. 


| 
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ticularly missionaries. While the epidemic before spoken of was 
most alarming, I providentially heard of its. violent attack upon a 
Cherokee woman, wife of a full blood Cherokee, and a known ene- 
my of the missionaries and of the Christian religion. He is a 
man of some property, reputation, and influence among his people. 
Knowing his prejudices, Mrs. Palmer and myself had taken frequent 
opportunities to call upon him and show ourselves friendly. It was 
a Sabbath morning whenI heard of his wife’s sickness, and as there 
were several others in the neighborhood attacked at the same time, 
[ concluded to omit public worship. Accordingly I took my inter- 
reter and spent the day in visiting the sick who had not sent for me. 
hen we came to this man’s dwelling, I found him waiting on his 
wife with despair depicted in his countenance. She was so prostra- 
ted by rg | a few hours operation of this dreadful malady, that she 
could not be raised up in the bed without fainting. I said “My 
friend, I heard of your wife’s sickness, and have come too see her; 
and if you wish it, I will try to help her; it may be I can help her.® 
He said he was glad I came, and would be thankful if I would do 
something for his wife, for he despaired of her recovery. I applied 
the usual remedies for two or three days, when she had so far recov 
ered as to be able to walk about. Upon a subsequent call at his 
door, he appeared glad to see me, and would have me get down and 
go in, and his wife set food before me with an appearance of great 
pleasure. Now, thought I, the way is open to interweave with our 
conversation some religious remarks. But before the thoughts were 
matured, he directed the interpreter to say to me, ‘‘I believe if you 
had not come to visit my wife, when she was sick, that she would now 
have been in her grave.” As he said this, tears flowed freely down 
his cheeks. I told him I was thankful if God had made me the in- 
strument of saving her life. ‘Within a few days,” continued he. 
‘‘[ have been thinking much about your business. I see you travel- 
ling often night and day, in all kinds of weather, to visit the sick, 
I go to your house and see a large family of children, not your 
own, whom you labor to instruct,'and on every Sabbath I hear of 
your preaching to our people the word of God. From this time you 
may look upon me as your friend. I have been at your meetings 
once or twice, and have heard a little of the word of God, and 
what I have heard is good. I will now listen to it, and on every 
Sabbath when it is practicable, my family and myself will be present 
at the place of worship” I said I was glad to hear him talk so ; 
that Mrs. P. and myself had left dear connections to come into this 
distant country for the sole purpose of doing him and his people 
good ; that we loved them,jand’ therefore labored for them cheerful- 
ly ; and that we wished to see them happy in this life, but especially 
we wished to teach them'the way of salvation, so that they might be 
happy in death, and happy in the world to come. I told him I hoped 
he would keep his promise, and attend meetings, where he would hear 
more of God and the way of salvation. This man afterwards in- 
sisted upon giving me a very lovely little boy of his, about two years 
old. While attending upon his wife, I observed he was much attach- 
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ed to this child, and I told him pleasantly he must give him to me, 

and I would make a doctor of him. He said with a smile he would. 

I thought no more of it ; but since then he has brought him, and for- 
mally given him up, and I haye ventured to receive him. This is 

but one instance among many--of the favorable influence of the medi- 
¢al practice among his - _Conjurors in this neighborhood and 
their incantations have generally, it may be said, gone into disrepute, 
even with-thefull blood Cherokees. 


JEWISH COLONIES IN CHINA. 


_ Among the evidences for the canon of the Old_Testament, there 
- ‘is a very remarkable one arising -from the Jewish colonies settled in 
China and India, about the Christian era, or even some centuries ear-— 
lier. ‘They all declare. that they originally brought with them, and 
~ had preserved in manuscripts, which they regarded as of great value, 
_ the very same sacred books which they, in later times, found in the 

possession of their brethren-in.Europe : and nothing appears from 

any other quarter, in the. least’ to invalidate their testimony. In the 

last century, the remains of a Jewish'colony were discovered in Chi- 

na, which had been established in that empire about the year seven- 

ty three after Christ, perhaps even three hundred years earlier.— 

ven hundred families, of the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Le. 
} vi, who had escaped the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, made 

their way over land to China, and there either founded or reinforced 
the colony in question. Seventeen centuries of perseeution, massa- 

cree, or apostacy, have reduced them to a very small number. They 
are now found only at Kai-zongfu, one hundred and fifty miles from 
Pekin, and amount to six hundred persons. ‘They had taken with 
them their Scriptures, and had preserved them for eight hundred 
years ;-but at the end of that period,a fire destroyed the synagogue 
and their manuscripts. To repair the loss they obtained the Penta- 

teuch, which had belonged to a Jew who had died at Canton. Not 
only the synagogue but private persons possessed transcripts of this 
manuscript. But what is extremely remarkable, and highly important 
to us, is, that besides the Pentateuch, they preserve different portions 
of the remaining parts of the Old Testament, which they say they 
saved from the fire in the twelfth century, and an inundation of the 
river Hoango, A.D. 1446. With these fragments they have formed 

a supplement to the law, divided into two parts. The first contains 
small portions of Joshua and Judges, the four books of Samuel and 
Kings ne the Psalms. ‘The second contains some portions 
of Chronicles: Nehemiah and Esther almost complete ; of Isaiah and 

Jeremiah, the whole within a little ; and of Daniel, and seven out of 
the twelve minor prophets, some fragments.—Christian Observer. 


A Good Dive.—A large anchor, a oy age 6 or 7000 Ibs. 
was taken up in Newport, R.1. Harbor, on Friday, by a diving bell, 


supposed to have been lost by the English or French Fleet, during 
the Revolutionary War. | 
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“A BEGGING BUSINESS, Sis 


AN ALLEGORY. © 
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‘One of the fathers has an allegory to the following effect: 
_ A hermit was conducted by an angel into a wood where he saw an 
‘eld man cutting down boughs to meke up @ burthen. When it was 
large, he tied it up, and attempted to lift it on his shoulders and car- 
ry it away ; but finding it very heavy, he laid it down again, cut more 
“wood and heaped it on, and then tried again to carry it off. ‘This 
he repeated several times, always adding something to the load, after 
trying in vain to raise it from the ground. In the mean time, the 
hermit, astonished at the old man’s folly, des:red the angel to explain 
what this meant. “You behold,” said he, ‘‘in this foolish old man, 
an exact representation of those! Christians, who, being made sen- 
sible of the burden of their sins, resolve to repent, but soon grow 
weary, and insteed of lessening their burden, increase it every day. 
At each trial, they find the task heavier than it was before, and so 

ut it off a little longer, in the vain hope that they will by ahd by 

e more able to accomplish it. Thus they go on adding to their 
burthen, till it grows too heavy to be borne; and then in despair of 
God’s mercy, and with their sins unrepented of, they lie down and die. 
Turn again, my son, and behold the end of the old man whom thou 
sawest heaping up a load of boughs.” The hermit looked, and saw 
him in vain attempting to remove the pile, which was now accumula- 
ted far beyond his strength to raise. Hus feeble limbs tottered over 
their burthen ; the poor remains of his strength were fast ebbing 
away ; the darkness of death was gathering around him ; and after 
a conclusive and impotent attempt to lift the pile, he fell down and 
expired. | 


A BEGGING BUSINESS FROM THE BEGINNING. 


Such was the sneering exclamation of a great man, in an audible 
whisper, during the remarks of Joseph L. Tillinghast, Esq. in the 


House of representatives on W ednesday of last week, relative to — 


the national provision for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, and on 


oa of a further provision on the part of this State for our own 
eaf and Dumb. | | 


«A begging business !” Aye, truly : the cause of justice and of 
mercy, of truth and of righteousness, of intelligence and of human- 
ity, always has been “a begging concern” in this reckless world of 
ours. But what then? Itisthe noblest of all causes. 


The cause of ignorance, of vice, and of misery, was never “a 
begging concern.” War and plunder, rapine and devastation, fraud, 
speculation and gambling do not go a begging. Lottcries do not go 
a begging. ‘lheatresdo not goa begging. Raree shows and moun- 
tebanks do not goa begging. Venal votes donot go a begging. But 
the cause of education, the cry of the needy, the silent imploring of 
. the dumb, goahbegging. And great patriots snuff up their noses.— 
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They declare their shame as Sodom, and hide it not. The time, we 
trust, will come, when the claims of such patriots will-‘go a begging.” 
Providence Investigator. 


AN ARTIST WITHOUT ARMS. 


_A Miss Sarah Biffin, a lady of uncommon talents as a miniature 
painter, without arms: some years ago created much interest among 
the higher class in England. ‘The new king has been pleased to no- 
tice and reward her. Her father was a draper, and educated her 
much care. Atanearlyageshe displayed great talents for drawing. 
and at nineteen years of age expressed a wish to receive instruction ; 
her father accordingly placed her under the tuition of an artist nam- 
ed Dukes, and she was shortly after exhibited in every part of the 
united kingdom. She arrived at such perfection in her art, that the 
Duke of Sussex presented her with the largest medal at the Society 
of Artsin 1821. On the 6th of September, 1824, she was married 
to Mr. Wm.S. Wright, a gentleman who had long been attached to 
her. As the ceremony of marrying a lady without arms may be 
looked upon by some as a matter of difficulty, the following was the 
mode adopted by the parson. Mr. W. was desired to hold the ring 
against the shoulder of the lady, and afterwards, having put it on 
a gold chain which she wore round her neck, it was placed in her bo- 
som. In addition to her other accomplishments, she is considered a 
superior singer and a most agreeable companion. Her face is intel- 
ligent, and her appearance generally prepossessing.— Galt. Emerald. 


STATE OF EUROPE. 


The state of Europe at this moment, is the most singular in the. 
annals of diplomacy. There is no war, but there is no peace.— 
There is no rebellion, but there is no obedience. ‘There is no revo- 
lution, but every continental throne trembles. A popular spirit of 
insubordination has arisen, without a popular knowledge of the: 

rinciples of rational liberty; and all Europe is fevered with a rest- 
ess anxiety for rights which none of its monarchs can concede 
without ruin, and none of its nations can possess without a total 
change of the inhabitants, laws, andfeelings of the people. 

London Journal. 


Laudable Conduct—A gentleman from Catawissa was so unfor. 
tunate as to loose his pocketbook containing several thousand dollars, 
on the Centre turnpike one day this week ; it was picked up by a 
young man named Arthur Bradford, who sought out the owner, re. 
turned it, and refused all compensation. In these hard times, and 
this wicked world, such acts of honour should be recorded. and 
strung together like the beads of a rosary, in enumerating which, 
humanity may hope for — of its frailties—Miners’ Journal. 
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NOTICES OF THE PAPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


We earnestly pray, that our readers may attentively read, the fol- 
lowing remarks. We extract them from that respectable period: 
eal, “The Quarterly Register of the American Education Society.” 
We have for years endeavoured to rouse Protestants, to view the 
impending danger, and we are glad, that at this time, some of the 
most learned and pious of all denominations, are aware of their 
duty —Editor. | 


In our previous number it appeared that the Court of Rome has 
been for some time,!and is now, with augmented interest and energy, 
making no inconsiderable effort to propagate in these United States 
her religious influence. We have endeavored to discuss the subject 
with as much gentleness as can consist with a saered sense of duty 
to ourselves, our country and posterity. 

It must be repeated, that, until Rome shall as publicly renounce, 
as she has practised, her tyranny over the consciences of mén, and 
her right to ‘‘exterminate” heretics, she is to be held responsible for 
her past violences ; and that she must surrender her claim to inva- 
riableness and infallibility, or take all the odium of persecutions, 
massacres and martyrdoms perpetrated in her name. 

The “History of the Crusades against the Albigenses,” extrac- 
ted from M. Sismondi’s History of the French, which is now in 
progress of publication at Paris, has within a few years been given 
to the English public. Its able translator, in an introductory Essay, 
having said that the advocates of the Church of Rome and espe- 
cially “that reputable body, the English Catholies, represent the au- 
thority of the Church of Rome as merely spiritual, and extending 
only to its voluntary subjects, and assert that the natural mghts of 
men and the authority of civil government are equally beyond its 
control,” observes : **yet it must be remarked, on the one hand, that 
the Church of Rome allows of no private interpretation of her 
dogmas, where the church has decided: and on the other, that the 
history of its procedings by no means justifies.their representations. 
The Church may not indeed in future, ever be able to resume that 
authority by which it has heretofore trampled on the rights both of 
subjects and their rulers: but should it ever again be in a situation 
to act as its own’ interpreter of its own claims, it is scarcely to be 


a our Number for February, 1830, we commenced publishing 
some interesting notices of the Papal Church in the United States, 
prneree for this work, chiefly from the “Annals of the Society for 

ropagating the Faith,” by a gentleman of great candor and learn- 
ing. We have just received from Europe several recent numbers 
of the same work, from which the following notices have been in 


part prepared.— 
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supposed it woul.! then recognize the limits which either individuals 
or bodies in communion had attempted to place to the exercise of its 
sovereign will. We are therefore under the necessity, as far as it 
may be desirable for us to become acquainted with the claims of the 


Church of Rome, to seek them, not from private opinions, but from 


its own authoritative and deliberate acts. 

«“We are also bound to consider,” adds this writer, ‘‘that the dog- 
mas of the Church of Rome are not subjects of mere specula- 
tion. She has always claimed a divine right to impose them on the 
minds of men, and has at different times, attained to a power of 
enforcing these claims, unexampled in the history of mankind.— 
With those religious dogmas by which she stil] subjugates the souls 
of her votaries, we, who after two centuries of contlict have with- 
drawn from her dominion, have no concern, any further than she is 
amenable for them to the bar of reason ‘and truth ; but, besides 
the control which she exercises over those of her own communion, 
she has ever maintained certain rights towards those whom she is 


pleased to designate as heretics, and as often exercised those rights 


with a severity, for which no authority is to be found, except in her 
own traditions. We have, therefore, on our part, a right to demand 
a renunciation of those claims, as public and authoritative as the ex- 
ercise of them has ever been, or to guard ourselves against their re- 
petition, by such prudential and cautionary measures, as the circum- 
stances of the times may require.’’* 

These sentiments receive a strong corroboration from a document 
not alluded to by the editor of the above extracts from M. Sismon- 


‘di, but which occurs in the appendix to a treatise by M. Aignan of 


the French Academy,f the second edition of which was published 


-at Parisin 1818. “Passing,” says he, “to the 10th article of the 


Concordat, in which it is said that His Most Christian Majesty shall 
employ in concert with the Holy Father, all the means in his power 


‘to cause to cease, as soon as possible, all the disorders and obsta- 


cles which obstruct the welfare of religion, and the execution of 


‘the laws of the Church—were [the Protestants] to ask, although 
‘the profuse shedding of their blood might have informed them, what 


are the laws of the Church ? The acts of Pius VII. himself, and 
the writings on which the Church rests her authority would answer, 
THE EXTERMINATION OF HERETICS, THE CONFISCATION OF THEIR 
GOODS, AND THEIR PRIVATIONS OF EVERY CIVIL PRIVILEGE.” ‘To 
this the author subjoins in a note ; “Certain portions of real es- 


tate, which had belonged to ecclesiastics, had passed into the hands 


*See pp. vi. and vii. of the Introductory Essay to the “History of 
the Crusades against the A)bigenses in the Thirteenth Century, ony 
the French of J.C. L. Simonde de Sismondi,” 8vo. London, ‘1826. 
It were to be wished that some of our enterprising booksellers 
would give this valuable, single volume to the American public by 
a timely reprint. | 

1**On the condition of the Protestants in France, from the 16th 
‘century to our own times, with notes and historical illustrations.” 8vo. 
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of Protestant princes. Pius VII., in 1805, complained of it to his. 
nuncio residing at Vienna ; and reminded him that according to the 
laws of the Church, not only could not heretics possess ecclesiastical 
property, but that also they could not possess any property whatever, 
since the crime of heresy ought to be punished by the confiscation of 
goods. He added, that the subjects of a prince who is a heretic should. 
be released from every duty to him, freed from all obligation and all 


homage. ‘In truth,’ said he, ‘we have fallen on-times so calamitous,. 


and so humiliating to the Spouse of Jesus Christ, that it is not pos- 
sible for her to practice, nor expedient, to recall so holy maxims ; and 
she is forced to interrupt the course of her just severities against the 


enemies of the faith. But if she cannot exercise her right to depose: 
the partisans of heresy from their principalities, and declare that 


they have forfeited all their goods ; can she ever permit that, to en- 
rich themselves, they should despoil her of her own proper domin- 
ions ? Whata subject of derision would she not present to these 


very heretics and unbelievers, who, while they insulted her grief,. 


would say they had discovered the method of rendering her toler- 
ant ?°* (To be concluded in the next number.) 


_**His Holiness” perhaps recollecting that this was the very method 
proposed in the celebrated book of Du Moulin, published in_ 1670, 


which he calls «Jugulum Causz’’—exhorting the of Europe 


to carry his projes into effect. At one period of his career, Bond 


parte seemed likely to do it. ig 

OBITUARY. 

Sketch of the Life of the Rev. DAVID JACOBS: 


Seldom has it fallen to the lot of the periodical press to deplore 
the death of one, who departed so early from the scene of his 
future promise, and from whom more could have been expected by 
our Lutheran Zion, than from the subjects of this obituary notice. 

In him were exhibited even in early youth, the traits of a noble 
soul, and the promise of a future greatness ; and these expectations 


he honourably sustained, even until death. He stands (and especi-' 


ally to those more closely associated with him in life) as a beacon 
to all, and reminds us “that it is appointed unto man once to die, 
but after this the judgment.” “Oh! may we die the death of the 
righteous, and may our end be like unto his.” 

Rev. DAVID JACOBS, was born on the 22d of November 1807 
of respectable parents in Franklin County Pennsylvania. He com- 
meuced his studies in Hagerstown Academy on the 15th of June 
1822, where he maintained a very respectable standing for: 
talents and scholarship. In October 1823, he entered Jefferson Col- 


‘lege at Cannonsburg Pennsylvania. Throughout the whole course,. 
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he acquitted himself to the full satisfaction of his teachers ; was 
beloved by his fellow students, and much esteemed by all his ac- 
quaintances. He graduated about the close of September, 1825, 
and distinguished himself particularly as a Linguist. Believing him- 
self called to the gospel ministry, he soon after commenced the stu- 
dy of Theology under the care of the Rev. Mr. Kurtz, of Ha- 
gerstown Maryland. Some time after this, the ‘Theological Semi- 
_ nary located at Gettysburg Pennsylvania, commenced iis operations, 

and as it offered many facilities for young men preparing for the 
ministry, he entered it, as a student about ‘the 8th of September, 
1826. On June 25th, 1827, he took charge of the classical de- 
partment (now the Gettysburg Gymnasium) which is connected 
with the Theological Seminary, in which he omg and honorably 
discharged the duties of his station, enjoying in a high degree, the 
respect and affection of all who were under his charge. 

In this sphere of usefulness he continued, until the 3d of July, 

1830, when he was compelled to relinquish his charge, by the deli- 
cate state of his health. His constitution naturally rather deli- 
cate, had for some time been sensibly affected by the arduous du- 
ties of his station. And although all his friends, and especially 
his students, who most needed his presence, united in urging im __ to 
travel for his health, yet no one thought him dangerously ill, mucl, 
less for a moment yielded to the apprehension, that we should see 
his face no more in this world, — 
_ ‘That we may learn with what conscientiousness he acted in all his 
undertakings, and with what christian submission he bore all his 
afflictions ; we will make a few extracts from the journal, which he 
kept on his tour, and which was found among his baggage. Speak- 
ing of the considerations which influenced him to travel, he says : 

‘‘Having been in a delicate state of health for some months, I 
thought it prudent and necessary to travel for the improvement of 
my health. Endeavoring to commit myself to God—to the gui- 
dance and protection of Providence, I left Gettysburg for Balti- 
more in company with Brother Wingard, (a Theological student 
from South srofins:) on the 10th of September, 1830, expecting 
to go by water to Charlestown South Carolina, thence to Columbia, 
and return through North Carolina and Virginia home. I under- 
took the journey in order to accompany Brother Wingard (he be- 
ing sick) and from a belief that it will be to my advantage to make 
a tourto the South. May the Lord be merciful to me, and grant me 
his protection and grace, and render efficient tlie means used for the 
restoration of my health. 

May the Lord direct my steps throughout the vici ssitudes and un- 
certainties of the residue of my appointed time upon earth ; and 
whether it be long or short, may it be devoted to his service and to 
the best interests of immortal souls.” 

He had many trials to endure in his travels to the South—dangers - 
stared him in the face—and his prospects appeared gloomy. 

But amidst all his discouragements, he was perfectly resigned to 
the will of his Master. In consequence of being detained on the 
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“way by accidents, he was eighteen days in reaching Lexington Court- 


house South Carolina, the extreme southern point of his journey. 
His route was rather circuitous, amounting to a distance of seven 
hundred and forty eight miles ; passing through the toliowing places 
in his passage—Baltimore, Norfolk Va. Petersburg, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Fayetteville, Cheraw 8. Carolina, Camden and Columbia. 
On the night of the 7th September, the stage was upset. He how- 
ever sustained little injury: but on the following day, he met with 


amore serious disaster, by the precipitation of the stage over the 


abutment of a bridge seven or eight on Fishing Creek Va. The 
stage was broken to pieces, he had his knee much hurt and Brother 
Wingard his arm fractured. 

He was thus detained five days at the house of Col. Nicholson, 
who paid him every attention, until his leg was partially restored. 
In view of these accidents, he remarks ; 

«God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” _ 


“Our plans have been changed and we have been interrupted in | 


our progress—have met with accidents and our prospects altogether 
discouraging. but we have reason to believe that all things work to- 
gether for our good. We have been too ungrateful—too unmindful 
of the mercies and goodness of God } perhaps forgetting that our 
life and all its blessings and comforts are in his hands. Our Heaven- 
ly Father deals kindly and gently with us, if this prove ineffectual 
he sends us afflictions and shows us our danger. ‘Thus we are called 
upon to prepare to meet our God, not knowing what day or hour we 
may be summoned hence. Oh! that all these things might have 
their desired effect—that we might become more faithful and more 
devoted to the service of God.” Ah! he seems to approach near- 
er to God in thought and feeling, little knowing how soon he was 
to be received into his blessed presence ! On the Ist of October 
he turned his face homewards, and under the pressure of thought 
for home, and by areview of his misfortunes and mercies, he was 
led to remark : “In viewing the scenes through which we passed 
and the changes made in our plans, since leaving Gettysburg, [ must 
say, great are the kindnesses and mercies of our God. Atthetime 
of our departure from Gettysburg, it was our design to proceed from 
Baltimore to Charleston S. Carolina by water. This plan was how- 
ever frustrated for reasons then unknown to us, yet we supposed it 
to be the will of God. We then took the steam boat and stages, 
and met with various disasters. Yet in these accidents great mercy 
was mixed with misfortune ; not only in preventing a more serious 
injury, but in providing for us a person, who caused every attention 
to be paid us. After proceeding again a little distance, we heard 
of the yellow fever prevailing in Charleston, and thus we recognized 
the hand of God, in not permitting us to enter Charleston at this 
time. By our afflictions we are called upon to reflect, that our lives 
are altogether uncertain—that we are in the hands of God—that 


whether we experience affliction or prosperity, it is all designed for, 
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